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FOREWORD 



Crime has become one of the most virulent diseases of our society- -a dis- 
ease for which no certain prevention or cure has been found. The President of the 
United States, in his 1969 State of the Union Message, called for " . . - war 
aqainst the criminal elements which increasingly threaten our cities, our homes 
and our lives. n The President asked for "new and stronger weapons” to wage this 
war. Perhaps , in this report of Project Crossroads, we may identify a few "wea- 
pons" which we believe can be effective in the continuing search for answers to 
this growing p rob 1 cm. 

Project Crossroads, the National Committee for Children and Youth’s pilot 
pre-trial intervention program for youthful offenders, began January 15, 1968, and 
became part of the services to youth of the court system of the District of Colum- 
bia on February 1, 1971. During the three years we have worked with young 
people in their first conflict with the law we have learned many things about them. 
Given an opportunity for a job that pays a decent salary and provided adequate 
training to qualify for one that holds hope for advancement, the majority will 
choose work rather than crime. Youth have little patience, however, and even the 
best job may become boring, so it is essential that supportive services be avail- 
able . There is no simple solution, of course, for each youth presents a different 
problem and a new challenge. 

If these young people can be turned aside from lawbreaking before they have 
established a "record," there is greater hope that they will refrain from committing 
further acts of delinquencv and crime. One of the most crippling handicaps a young 
person can have in seekin,, a career is a record of conflict with the law . If redi- 
rection and new motivation can be achieved before the habit of lawbreaking has 
been established, prevention, the most powerful weapon against crime, is in our 

hands . 

Whatever gains or successes have been achieved are due, to a large degree, 
to the tireless devotion of Leon Leiberg and his capable staff. Mr. Leiberg's 
creative approach to the needs of young people in trouble has produced an inno- 
vative program of delinquency and crime prevention and social justice. 

The National Committee for Children and Youth is honored that the Manpower 
Administration of the Department of Labor has seen the merit in our proposals for 
programs to assist young people in the urban setting and we are grateful for the ti 
nancial support which made Project Crossroads possible. We wish the Courts o 
the District of Columbia success as they carry forward the program that has been 
Project Crossroads. We are pleased that many of the staff of the project will be 
working in this new court program and we particularly congratulate the Court on 
securing the services of James H. Davis to direct it. NCCYwill continue to en 
deavor to develop new approaches to the many problems facing young people in our 
complex society. 

Isabella J. Jones 
Executive Director 

National Committee for Children and Youth 
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INTRODUCTION 



This final report on Project Crossroads attempts to present the implications, prob- 
lems, and achievements of an experimental and demonstration project involved in pre-trial 
intervention with first offenders in Washington, D.C. 

While the documents describe, review, and analyze what has taken place during 
the project’s existence, much by necessity is left unsaid. The development and the im- 
plementation of this contract by NCCY for the Office of Research and Development, U.S. 
Department of Labor, was a most challenging and difficult effort, the total flavor of which 
cannot possibly be recaptured in writing. Nevertheless, we have attempted to produce a 
document which should stimulate and assist others wishing to improve the quality of 
justice by introducing the concept of intensive manpower services in the pre-trial period 
as a meaningful tool for offender rehabilitation. 

We also hope that the reader will recognize this limited effort in action research 
as germane to the problems faced by our communities, particularly as they relate to the 
administration of justice, and as offering alternatives to crime in an age of confrontation. 

The support and assistance received from the judicial and prosecutorial authorities 
of the District of Columbia was a constant reminder to all of us that the confidence placed 
in the project's aims had to be earned by the highest level of performance every individ- 
ual on the staff was capable of giving. The recognition given the project by incorporating 
its essential elements into the ongoing operations of the court at the conclusion of the 
demonstration period is proof that the individuals who administer the system are not 
wholly bound by tradition, but deeply interested in the quality of justice in rapidly chang- 
ing times . 

The non-traditional workers who have staffed the project deserve special recogni- 
tion because they were able to recognize and to live by the rules and objectives of an ex- 
perimental effort which was not created primarily to serve the poor nor to organize them. 

The project was intended to explore a particular method, to analyze experiences 
in developing that method, and to determine whether the method is valid and viable, and 
can be developed at a reasonable cost. We believe we have proven the method is a good 
one and hope that the success of our effort will help to produce policy changes in an area 
fraught with controversy and misunderstanding. 

We are grateful to all individuals and agencies who have helped us in making 
Crossroads a reality. 



Leon G. Leiberg 
Project Director 



January, 1971 
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I, SUMMARY AND FACT SHEET 



Project Crossroads was initiated in January 1968 as an investigation of the feasi 
bility and effectiveness of offering young first offenders a program of intensive manpower 
services in the pre-trial period as an alternative to delinquency adjudication or criminal 
prosecution and possible subsequent incarceration through the courts of the District of 
Columbia. The concept of pre-trial intervention embraced by the project had three points 
of focus: the criminal defendant himself, the criminal justice system which must respond 

to his social deviance, and the community to which both belong. 

In the first instance, the project aspired to provide accused offenders with an as- 
sist along the road to social and economic viability through the application of intensive 
manpower services. In the second area, the project undertook to demonstrate a feasible 
method of increasing the flexibility of the criminal justice sysi-em and rendering it m^re 
effective as a rehabilitative vehicle- The former was achieved by building into the sys- 
tem an alternative to the three traditional dispositional possibilities: discharge without 

supportive services, release on probation (formal or informal) with a modicum of support, 
or incarceration, usually the least desirable of all. At the same time, the system s ef- 
fectiveness of rehabilitative and deterrent mechanism was enhanced by the availability of 
relevant, personalized, and intensive services for young offenders who may be on the 
threshold of a criminal career, and for whom normal court processing would not, in all 
probability, be a helpful or rehabilitating experience. Thirdly, if this intervention strategy 
was successful, it was anticipated — and demonstrated— that the community as a whole 
would gain from a reduction in recidivism among the group served, as well as from their 
improved employability and productivity. 

Project Crossroads was designed for implementation over a three-year period* the 
first year of which was devoted to exploration and development in ^he areas of program 
concepts, staffing, administration, human services* and the utilisation of community and 
VISTA volunteers . * The second phase concentrated on testing program effectiveness by 
measuring the impact of services on the 825 participants. At the time of this writing the 
project is slated to become an independent component of the new Superior Court or the 
District of Columbia in February 1971. 



HOW THE PROTECT OPERATES 
Organization and Staffing 

The project staff of 14 paid workers and seven VISTA volunteers is divided into 
three components: counseling, employment services, and education. The counseling 

section of five community worker-counselors and one supervisor is responsible for both 
the screening of prospective enrollees sndthe provision of close guidance and supportive 
services for assigned caseloads which average about 20—25 youths per counselor. 

The employment section of three placement officers and a manpower specialist has 
a task of evaluating the employment and training needs of enrolees and placing them in 
positions offering skill upgrading, good pay and upward mobility. 

The education section of the project is staffed by seven VISTA volunteers assigned 
by OEO to provide community involvement in the Crossroads program. The VISTAs recruit 
and coordinate a volunteer staff of about 45 tutors to provide individualized tutoring and 
test preparation services to project participants and other youths referred by community 
agencies . 



*For a complete report on first year operations, see Project Crossroads _FJnal_ Report_ — 
Phase i. National Committee for Children and Youth, 1969. 
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Backing up the three operational components are a project director, an assistant 
director, and two secretaries. 



One of the project's experimental and demonstration features has been the utiliza- 
tion of non-professional staff in what have been traditionally professional occupationa 
roles. Consequently the project is staffed primarily by non-professional workers , most of 
whom are culturally and experientially similar to the participant population. These work 
ers have demonstrated their ability and dedication to the goals of the project and have 
earned the respect and praise of their professional counterparts in other community agen- 

cies . 



Recruiting Participants 

Project Crossroads recruits participants from both the Juvenile and General Ses- 
sions (adult) Courts of the District of Columbia. In the adult jurisdiction, project re 
cruitment procedures closely parallel normal court processing of defendants. Pr °J® ct f 0 ™ 
“unity worSs screen all defendants detained in the court ceUblock prior to each day s 
arraignment, and interview those who meet enrollment criteria. If an eligible d , ef ®^ ant 
desires to participate in the program, the consent of the United States Attorney s Office 
and of assigned defense counsel is then obtained and an identifying card attached to the 
defendant's court papers. When the defendant's case is called, usually within 
of his initial interview, his case is continued for 90 days to permit project participation 
and the youth goes directly from the courtroom to the project office only one block away. 

Recruitment procedures are different for the project's Juvenile Court program. 

There court Intake Officers , who interview each youth referred to the court on a deiin 
quency complaint and decide whether or not he is to be petitioned for a court hearing, re- 
fer cases meeting Crossroads criteria to a project community worker stationed in the court. 
If the youth desires to enroll after the program has been explained to him, the intake ^of- 
ficer is notified and the youth is invited to the project office, preferably with a Parent or 
guardian, to be formally enrolled and assigned a counselor-community worker. The cases 
of juvenile participants are also calendared, whenever possible, to permit a 90-aay 
project enrollment period. 

Following are the project's enrollment criteria as of September, 1970: 



1. SEX, AGE: Males and. females between 16 and 26. 

2. RESIDENCE: Washington, D. C. , Metropolitan A^a. 

3. EMPLOYMENT STATUS: Unemployed, underemployed, or job in 

jeopardy because of arrest; for juveniles, tenuous school enrollment or 
school dropout. 

4 PRESENT CHARGE:* Petit larceny, auto theft (attempted), re- 
ceiving stolen property, false pretenses, forgery, soliciting for prosti- 
tution, attempted burglary II, simple assault (relative) , unlawful entry, 
presence in illegal establishment, destroying property , procuring . Ir- 
respective of charge, drug addicts, alcoholics, and defendants with 
serious psychological disorders are excluded. 
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*Offense criteria we re expanded in December 1970, to include burglary, possession of 
am^phet^mine^and^arbiUirates , and robbery (pocketbook snatch where there is no injury 
to the victim) . The criteria were also expanded to include defendants through 40 years 

of age. 
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5 * PRE-TRIAL RELFASE STATUS: Must qualify for personal recogni- 

zance under the criteria of the District of Columbia Bail Agency. 

6. PRIOR RECORD: For adults, no previous adult conviction nor 

incarceration for more than one year as a juvenile; for juvenile partici- 
pants, no adjudication of involvement within preceding 12 months, no 
pending case less than six months old, no previous incarceration for 
six months or more. 



Counseling and Personal Assistance 

Each new Project Crossroads participant is assigned a community worker- counsel- 
or who is responsible for providing supportive services for the duration of his project 
program and for submitting biweekly evaluation reports on his project performance to the 
appropriate court. 

The initial contact between counselor and participant is usually the " intake inter- 
view" conducted on the latter's first visit to the project office after recruitment. During 
this interview the program is explained in detail and the counselor ascertains the youth's 
immediate needs — usually employment and, in many cases, emergency financial assis- 
tance — and any personal or family problems that may require referral to local social wel- 
fare agencies . 

During the first couple of weeks when a participant's project program is being de- 
veloped, his counselor maintains frequent or even daily contact with the youth. When 
the participant is settled into a job and/or school situation, the counselor is expected to 
maintain personal contact with him at least once weekly and telephone contact as fre- 
quently as possible. Home visits are the primary focus of personal contacts, since any 
rehabilitative efforts must take into account the factors of a youth's home environment 
which may be somewhat responsible for his social problems. Visits to a participant's 
job as well as school and neighborhood contacts are also emphasized. 

Although group counseling is not an integral part of the project's supportive ser- 
vices, counselors are encouraged to hold group sessions with members of their caseloads 
whom they feel will benefit from group discussion of mutual problems. 

An important facet of Project Crossroads is its role as a middleman between par- 
ticipants and local social welfare service organizations. While many participants and 
their families have needs far beyond the budgetary and staff capabilities of the project, 
they often lack knowledge of the availability of appropriate resources or of the necessary 
procedures to obtain access to them. These needs range from medical and dental care to 
legal assistance, to emergency food, shelter and clothing. Liaison has been established 
with public and private organizations able to address these various needs and arrange- 
ments made for expedited access to services for participants and their families. 



Employment and Training Placement 

After his initial interview, each participant is accompanied by his counselor to the 
project's employment section where a job placement officer discusses the various employ- 
ment and vocational training opportunities available to him through the project. The em- 
ployment staff arranges employment interviews for the youth in the occupational area of 
interest to him, and will continue to do so until a suitable placement is made. If the 
participant desires and is qualified for a job not then available, the staff attempts to de- 
velop an appropriate opening. 

Application forms for government jobs and most of the local manpower training 
programs are kept in the employment section and all necessary arrangements for testing 
or interviewing for such positions can be made directly from the project office. There is 
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a close working relationship with the Manpower Training and Employment Security Admin- 
istration (MTESA) of the District of Columbia, with sharing of information and mutual sup- 
port. 



The employment staff and counselors periodically review the status of each parti- 
cipant to determine if a change in employment is necessary or advisable, either because 
of job dissatisfaction, lack of upward mobility, or the availability of new jobs for which 
the participant is better suited. 



Education Services 



Each new participant is given an orientation on the project's remedial education 
program by one of the VISTA volunteers responsible for that component. Individual tutor- 
ing is available four evenings per week in the project office and specialized programs 
such as preparation for the high school equivalency diploma examination, remedial read- 
ing, job test preparation, and preparation for armed forces qualifying examinations are 
offered. The participant is encouraged to avail h’mself of the education program to any 
extent he desires and which is compatible with his lob or school schedule. The education 
staff also provides assistance to youth s who -r-sh zc re— enroll in school and those who 
are seeking admission to colleges. A scholci-snip r~nd donated by friends c ~f the project 
ha r • been established at two local colleges fcr qualified project participant.;. 

Ancillary activities conducted by the education component include field trips, films, 
seminars with guest speakers, and intra-project sports competitions. 



Court Review 

Biweekly progress reports on each enrollee are forwarded to the appropriate court 
for inclusion in the youth's case file, with copies to defense counsel and/or parents. 

At the end of the prescribed 90-day period, a participant's counselor may make 
one of three recommendations to the court at a disposition conference: Q) dismissal of 

pending charges based on satisfactory project participation and demonstrated self-improve- 
ment; (2) extension of the continuance to allow the project staff more time to work with 
the individual; or (3) reversion of the defendant to normal court processing, without 
prejudice, because of unsatisfactory performance in the program. In addition, at any time 
during the 90-day period a participant may be unfavorably terminated and revert to normal 
court processing and trial either because of chronic uncooperativeness or the commission 
of a new offense. 



RESULTS 

From the start of court recruitment in April 1968, through September 1970, a total 
of 825 young offenders had been enrolled in the project, 74 of whom were still active. 
Charges against 467 enrollees had been dropped due to their successful project participa- 
tion, while 283 were returned to normal court processing, primarily because of unsatis- 
factory program performance. The respective dismissal rates for program participants were 
76% for General Sessions Court (adult) enrollees and 40% for Juvenile Court enrollees. 

In keeping with the manpower orientation of the project, approximately 1000 job 
and training placements have been made for participants, including non-enrollees , and 
over 6000 hours of remedial education and test coaching was provided by volunteer tutors 
under the direction of the project's VISTA component. 
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Independent research studies* of the project's adult component indicated that the 
intensive supportive services provided by project staff during the three-month enrollment 
period has a substantial stabilizing effect on participants in the post-project period. For 
example, the employment rate among former adult enrollees a year after leaving the proj- 
ect was double their employment rate at enrollment, and this despite the fact that almost 
none were in their Crossroads-obtained jobs a year later. The increased job stability 
among former enrollees, despite job changing in the post— project period, is reflected in 
the finding that more than half were employed 80% or more of the 12 months following 
Crossroads termination, while only 30% of the group had been employed for that large a 
percentage of the year preceding their enrollment. 

The quality of their labor market participation was also substantially enhanced . 

Lass than 8% of the enrollees had earned a wage higher than $2 ' r hour during c.ie 

year prior to their enrollment, including less than 2% who earned i.ic.e tfeian $2.75. The 
respective percentages for the total group during the year after lea 'in.g t. a proiect were 
28% and 12%. In addition, the percentage of employed enrollees ir.- skiL_Jd arx: clencal- 
offic r : positions doubled from 7% to 15%. 

Increased stability and job improvement in the labor force pe.— ich-patica if former 
enrollees were accompanied by much lower recidivism rates among t..je -3i assroads group 
compared to a similar group of adult first-offenders who did not receive project services. 
When the 15-month recidivism rates of both groups are compared, the ov erall .-=ridivism 
rate of favorably terminated Crossroads participants is less than half : tr~ f - of tint control 
group as a whole (22.2% versus 45.7%), as well as that of those controls whc Lad their 
charges dismissed in the course of normal court processing (44%) . Fiurtharmors , the 
recidivism rate for all former participants — favorable and unfavorable — ' ' still a third 
lower than that of the control group as a whole (31.4% versus 45 . 7%/> . 

Equally as encouraging as the favorable employment and reci' .vism data from the 
point of view of program replication, the project resulted in a benefit-cost ratio of 2:1, 
ar.d a program cost of little over $500 per enrollee . 

More important than the apparent statistical "success" of the project, however, 
are those accomplishments and findings which have far-reaching implications for the 
criminal justice system itself: (a) the successful utilization of non-professional staff, 

including ex-offenders, in professional caliber roles within the criminal justice system; 

(b) the coordination of community-based rehabilitation services for defendants in the pre- 
trail period with the requirements of judicial due process; (c) the development of a feas- 
ible alternative to adjudication and probable sentencing to probation with its consequences 
of a criminal record; and (d) last but not least important, the demonstration that private 
sector involvement in the mission of a social institution can be constructive and mutually 
beneficial when undertaken in the spirit of cooperation and dedication to a common goal. 

These are the accomplishments which we hope will stimulate broader experimenta- 
tion with the pre-trial intervention concept so that when techniques, methodology and or- 
ientation are refined, and the evaluations completed, court systems throughout the na- 
tion will adopt the concept as a valuable tool in achieving the criminal justice system s 
goal of rehabilitating the social deviant. 



*Summaries of these are inc’uded in the present report. The complete studies have been 
printed separately by NCCY and may be obtained upon request. The research design is 
presented in Appendix E . 



PROJECT CROSSROADS FACT SHEET 



Tanuary 15/ 1968-September 30, 1970 



OPERATING AGENCY: The National Committee for Children and Youth 



FUNDING A GENCY : Manpower Administration , U.S. Department of Labor 

Office of Research and Development - Division of 
Experimental Operations Research 



STARTING DATE : January 15, 1968 (Court Operations: April 22, 1968) 

COMPLETION DATE : May 15, 1969 (Phase l)-September 15, 1970 (Phase II) 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: A demonstration investigation of the reaction of 75 0 first of- 
fenders , male and female, ages 16 to 25, provided intensive 
pre-trial manpower services as an alternative to delinquency ' 
adjudication or criminal prosecution in either the Juvenile 
Court or the General Sessions Court of the District of Columbia. 



AREA OF OPERATION: District of Columbia Metropolitan Area 



STATISTICAL DATA : 

Total Participants . . . , . 

- Enrollees 

General Sessions Court 

Juvenile Court 

- Unofficial (non-enrolled) participants. . • » . . 

Legal Status of Inactive Enrollees at 

Termination . . * 

Adults 

- Charges dismissed upon project recommendation * . 

- Reverted to court for unsatisfactory 

participation 

- Others (deceased) 

Juveniles 

- Charges dropped at enrollment 

- Charges dismissed upon project recommendation . , 

- Other adjudication 

- Recommended for dismissal 

- Still awaiting judicial action at termination 

- Recommended for dismissal 

Active Enrolles as of October 1, 1970 

- Employed full-time 

- Full-time school 

- Unavailable for employment 

- Unemployed * 

Total Employment and Training Placements by Project 

- Enrollees 

- Unofficial participants 

Total Placements of Enrollees by Project 

- Jobs 

- Training or pre-vocational positions. ........... 

Total Participants in VISTA Education Program 

Hours of Remedial Education Provided* 

Total Number of Participants Rearrested While 

Enrolled 

Program Cost per Enrollee 



1421 





(825) 




[528] 






[297] 


(596) 


751 




(356) 






(109) 






( 1) 






( 72) 






( 39) 






( 59) 




[ 30l 


(115) 




[ 43] 




74 




( 43) 






( 7) 

( 12) 

( 12 or 


16%) 






983 




(517) 






(466) 


5JJ7 




(299) 






(218) 


306 

6295 






78 (10%) 
$506.52 
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II. PROJECT OBJECTIVES 



Perhaps because stoicism is not a common quality among persons attracted to the 
social sciences field (particularly those engaged in operational projects) experimental and 
demonstration (E & D) projects have a built-in psychological fail-safe. This is the under- 
lying assumption that a program has reached its objectives--in E & D terms--if it is in- 
novative, develops a feasible approach to the problems at which it is directed, and docu- 
ments both its innovative techniques and practicability so that others may learn from the 
experience. Accordingly, an E & D program differs from a pure research project in which 
flexibility in innovation and procedure is restricted, and from a straight action project in 
that its impact on the problem to which it is directed is of a policy nature. 

Project Crossroads was conceived as an £ & D project, its primary objective being 
to explore the feasibility of intensive pre-trial manpower services as an intervention strat- 
egy in a court-based program; secondarily, the project was to measure its impact on re- 
cidivism and labor force status of the participant group, as well as conduct a cost-benefit 
analysis of the program. It was decided to undertake latter tasks subsequent to an initial 
period of exploration and innovation with program design, staffing, operational approaches, 
and the establishment of program linkages with the police- court-corrections system and 
other community agencies. 

This approach entailed many difficulties, not the least of which was the problem 
that the research and cost analysis would, of necessity, be based on data from the earliest 
stage of the program to permit longitudinal evaluation. Thus, final measurements arrived 
at would reflect program effectiveness and cost-benefit ratios during a period in which the 
projects design and services were still being "experimented" with, in order words, before 
the program established a standard operating procedure, and would be very conservative. 
More important from the researcher's standpoint, a research design had to be imposed ex 
post facto and upon a staff oriented toward operations rather than research. Despite these 
and other problems, however, the pressing need for hard data on not only the feasibility 
but the effectiveness of the manpower- oriented pre-trial intervention programs justified 
the less than ideal conditions and program mix. Moreover, the measurement techniques 
developed to evaluate the impact and cost effectiveness of the project, and the problems 
encountered, would be useful in developing a uniform evaluation system for all types of 
offender programs. 

Because the findings and implications of the project's research objectives are 
presented in detail in Chapter VIII, the present chapter discusses only those findings and 
recommendations generic to the project's experimental and demonstration objectives; 

1 . "To demonstrate that a coordinated system of pre-trial manpower 
services can be developed effectively with the police-court-corrections 
system to offer selected youthful offenders, arrested but not yet tried, an 
alternative to delinquency adjudication or criminal prosecution." 

• Finding 

That intervention is feasible and acceptable to the author- 
ities administrating the system. The principal attraction of this 
strategy to prosecutors in particular is that it permits them to re- 
tain control over a defendant's case during the participation 
period. 

• Recommendation 

In order to obtain the approval of the authorities, it is im- 
portant that negotiations take place before a pre-trial interven- 
tion program reaches the operational stage to clearly define re- 
sponsibilities , obligations, and procedures to be followed by 
those administering the project. Such agreements should ideal- 
ly be incorporated in a formal document and be subject to per- 
iodic review and amendments. It is not realistic to expect im- 
mediate implementation of a theoretical program design by a 

7 
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project s* As in any endea " j -, a planning phase is neces- 

sary to nine the practical c acuities likely to be encounter- 
ed in pn. ram implementation and to anticipate the capability of 
responses to such contingencies . 

2. "To utilize non-traditional staff, including former offenders and 
service volun x rs , in an integrated manner, with promotion based on ac- 
complishment and merit, not on credentials." 

© Finding 

Such personnel have been found to be very effective but F is 
a fallacy to assume thac any indigenous, non-credentialed work- 
er can perform at a high level of proficiency without training or 
supervision because or his 'innate empathy" with the client 
group . 

In-depth screening and orientation to the aims of the program 
before the non-professional is given work assignments must be 
required. A continuing in-service training program, focused on 
work requirements, is imperative. 

© Recommendation 

Ideally, the staff needs to be selected and receive a period 
of training before the project reaches the operational stage. 

New staff cannot be simply assigned and be expected to 
achieve efficiency by osmosis. A training program must be 
developed and administered during "project life" by trained 
staff to impart knowledge in the broad areas of human services. 
Individuals unwilling to learn or incapable of working in a team 
setting should not be retained. 

3. "To test different approaches to the various problems which af- 
fect program efficiency in the area of human services and the delivery of 
manpower services to offenders. " 

• Finding 

The inherent freedom of experimentation in a demonstration 
program has to be interpreted to agency personnel closely as- 
sociated with the project. Since an extensive documentation 
is required reporting on changing procedures in program devel- 
opment, the wide dissemination of periodic project reports is 
useful. Thus, it is possible to share findings and receive feed- 
back without impeding basic programatic experimentation. 

• Recommendation 

Periodic written summaries covering every facet of program 
development is a must. Input, however, has to be required 
from all sections of the project in order to obtain an in-house 
capability and to foster analytic thought. A report should not 
simply be a document to a funding agency, contractually re- 
quired, but must become an instrument of communication and 
training within the program itself. 

4. "To perfect techniques for measuring the extent to which such 
services aid the individual to become and remain gainfully employed and 
deterred from future criminal activity, and the social costs and benefits, 
in economic terms, of providing these services." 

• Finding 

Unless program personnel are given the opportunity to as- 
sess impact, services rendered a client group are largely 
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meaningless in view of the enormous needs. Placement and 
counseling efforts must reflect the aims of the effort and be 
subject co frequent review to avoid stratification and artificial 
restrictions in the deliver/ of services. A program must ac- 
quire an in-house assessment capability to compare the pro 
ficiency of effort with the results obtained. 



9 Recommendation . .. 

The utilization of consultants with specific capabilities 
is urged in order to strengthen program aims and to comple- 
ment staff efforts. Consultants .lust, however, be prepared 
to interpret their views to the operational staff and t>e sensi 
tive to the issues reviewed. 

5. "To assess the impact of project services on its participants, 
the criminal justice system, and the community at large. 



o Finding , . , 

Asking the recipients of services for comments on now 

they view program efforts is necessary and provides for a 
good evaluative contribution. 



At the same time the objective assessment on the part 
of the court-police system through review of official rec- 
ords of the actions and behavior of program participants 
provides for impact measurements independent of emotional 
considerations . 



• R ecommendation . 

The client group, participants, and the court-police sys- 
tem must be involved in viewing program aims in terms ac- 
ceptable to them. Such an involvement provides for many 
benefits, not the least of which is an objective presenta 
tion to the public at large by persons other than project staff. 



6 "To effect a transition of the Crossroads program, if success- 
ful from an experimental pilot project to a permanent pre-trial interven- 
tion program for offenders in the District of Columbia Court system. 



• Finding 

The receptivity of court administrators to view the proj 
ect in long-range as well as short-range terms was reflected 
in the relationship established from the onset of the program. 



The willingness to consider new intervention strategies to 
reduce criminality made possible the institutionalization of 
manpower services in a court setting. 



• Recommendation 

To obtain results derived from E & D experience in the_ 
judicial context, legal requirements and methods have to be 
understood and respected. Only if the collaborative effort 
is methodical, avoids duplication, and results in a better 
delivery system can it be expected to become permanent, 
provided that it improves the administration of justice. 

7 "To provide technical assistance in program development to 
agencies and organizations interested in initiating manpower programs 
for offenders, and develop a replication model cf the Crossroads pro- 
gram . " 
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0 Finding 

The importance of sharing with interested parties the exper- 
ience obtained is mutually beneficial and crucial in avoiding 
costly and unnecessary mistakes. While geographical and 
political realities ultimately determine the flavor of a program, 
much of the experience gathered can be utilized irrespective of 
locale simply because of the advantage in time and the earlier 
conceptualization . 

o Recommendatio n 

The creation of a replication model serves as a testing 
ground and provides a point of departure for improved methods 
and a more efficient utilization of funds. It provides also a 
concrete example of possible intervention and a foundation 
upon which others can build. 
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III. RECRUITMENT AND ENROLLMENT 



A. Overview 



New enrollments averaged about 30 per month throughout the project, but the rate 
of new juvenile enrollments during Phase II was less than half that of Phase I, despite ex- 
pansion of recruitment criteria for the Juvenile Court program. New adult enrollments dur- 
ing Phase II, however, increased by more than 40% a month, with no changes in the re- 
cruitment criteria. The steep decline in juvenile caseloads in conjunction with steadily 
increasing adult enrollment necessitated dissolution of the project's separate counseling 
components for Juvenile Court and Court of General Sessions enrollees (each with a su- 
pervisor and two or three counselors). The project's entire counseling staff was eventu- 
ally consolidated under one supervisor, with one of the five counselors handling juvenile 
cases only. 

The 825 total cumulative enrollment in both phases of the project as of September 
30, 1970, consisted of 297 juveniles and 528 young adults — and the contractual obliga- 
tion to service 750 participants was satisfied earlier than anticipated while maintaining 
agreed upon selection criteria. 



B . Court of General Sessions 



Recruitment in the Court of General Sessions of adult defendants between 18 and 
26 years of age improved both in volume and efficiency during Phase II. Three hundred 
forty-five new adult participants were recruited through September 1970 of the second 
phase, an average of 23 per month. This average was approximately 40% greater than 
the monthly enrollment rate during Phase I, about double the percentage increase in Gen- 
eral Sessions court defendants between fiscal years 1969 and 1970.* The following chart 
shows total project enrollment during Phases I and II by court recruitment source, and the 
increase in average monthly recruitment from each source dur ig Phase II* 



RECRUITMENT 

SOURCE 


ENROLLMENT 


% CHANGE 
IN AVERAGE 
MONTHLY 
RECRUITMENT 


PHASE I 

(9/1/ 68-5/15/69) 


PHASE II 

(5/16/69-9/30/70) 


Lockup 


70 


174 


+28% 


U. S. Attorney 


19 


64 


+74% 


Defense Counsel 


36 


99 


+42% 


Citation Cases 


14 


34 


+22% 


Judge 


4 


9 


+32% 


Other 


— 


5 


— 


TOTALS 


143 


385 


+39% 



As indicated above, most of the increase in recruitment was attributable to U.S. At- 
torney and defense counsel referrals. Most participants recruited from these sources 
were defendants whose original charge fell outside the scope of project offense criteria 
and thus could not be recruited by project personnel directly from the court lock-up. By 
breaking the disqualifying charges down to acceptable -misdemeanors (e.g., Burglary II to 
petit larceny and destruction of property), the prosecutor’s office provided access to re- 
havilitative services for first offenders who appeared good risks but were arbitrarily 




^Report of Chief Judge Harold H. Greene to Attorney General John M. Mitchell on General 
Sessions Court operations during FY 19 70. 



excluded from the project and at the same time permitted the project staff to test its ef- 
fectiveness with a broader range of offenders. 



The project's maintenance of a high success rate with defendants charged with more 
serious offenses prompted the U.S. Attorney's Office to ask for an official request from 
the project director to expand the Crossroads offense category criteria to include many Q f 
the offenses which previously disqualified a participant for enrollment unless broken 
down. " This request was submitted in July 1970 to Mr. Luke Moore Chief of the General 
Sessions Court Division of the United States Attorney s Office, and approved in Decern 
ber 1970. The expanded criteria are presented in Appendix A. 



C . Tuvenile Court 

The most pronounced change in project recruitment and enrollment during the second 
phase was the substantial reduction in the rate of juvenile enrollment compared to Phase T - 
During the latter period, an average of 16 juveniles per month were enrolled in the pro- 
gram,^ 9 while during Phase II this rate declined to six per month. As was noted previously, 
the situation was reversed in the case of adult defendants recruited in the court of Gener- 
al Sessions: the monthly enrollment rate for this group increased from 16 to 23 per month 

during Phase II. 

The decline in juvenile enrollment was the result of several factors. Most signifi- 
cant was the increased emphasis during the second half of the project on enrolling only 
those juveniles who were first offenders. During the earlier phase of the Program the project 
was accepting every juvenile referred by the Intake Division of the Juvenile Court (sup 
posedly meeting criteria for enrollment) and almost half of these had one or more previous 
charges still pending against them in the court. This category of juvenile offender n 
only proved relatively less amenable to project services than the juvenile experiencing 
Ms first court contact, but was less likely to receive a favorable court disposition even 
with a favorable recommendation from his project counselor. Consequently, in the second 
phase, we impressed upon court intake officers the necessity of maintaining the project s 
effectiveness as a pre-trial diversion program, which could only be accomplished by work 
ing with those youths who were (1) relatively more amenable to short-term rehabilitative 
services, and (2) most likely to receive favorable adjudication if successful in the proj 
ect (i e , the first offender). The result was a sharp reduction in the number of referrals 
from court intake officers due, we were told, to the restrictive nature of the criteria when 
applied only to 16- and 17-year olds. In fact, to appreciably affect the re cmltment rate 
of juvenile first-offenders, it would have been necessary to recruit 13- and 14-year olds, 
but this was considered incompatible with the manpower orientation of the program. 

A related factor which contributed to the decline in juvenile enrollment was the 
specific delineation of acceptable offense categories in the Project's juvenile enrollment 
criteria, which were formally revised in September 1969 (Appendix b, . Just as during 
Phase I the project enrolled a substantial number of juveniles with prior charges pending, 
many of the other youths, while first offenders, were charged with felony-type offenses 
such as robbery, aggravated assault and burglary, which were outside the range of the 
project's misdemeanant orientation. This group, too, was less likely to receive favorable 
court action (understandably so, in many cases) solely on the basis of satisfactory pro] 
ect performance. In keeping with the second phase objective of structuring the Juvenile 
Court program along the lines of our General Sessions Court operation, and in order to 
secure the Juvenile Court administration's agreement to a standard pre-trial period for 
participants, specific offense category criteria were delineated and observed. 
these offense criteria did not embrace the range of offenses accepted oy the project dur 
ing Phase I, this, also, reduced the reservoir of 16- and 17-year olds wio could be re- 
ferred to the project. 

A third factor which undoubtedly affected the project's effectiveness in the Juven- 
ile Court, though to what extent is not known, was the several changes in supervisory per- 
sonnel in the project's juvenile component. This undoubtedly affected the readiness of 
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